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Helping the Horses 


A wagon driver looked up the Can- 
non Street hill in London not long ago and 
a worried frown creased his forehead. 
Would his horses be able to pull their load 
up such a steep grade? 

They had never failed him before, but 
this morning he had piled an extra load 
of coal into the wagon and he knew it 
might be too much. 

There was no opportunity to turn back, 
however, and he would have to hope for the 
best. So up the hill they started. All went 
well till they were nearly at the top, when 
the horses stopped and refused to move. 

The driver coaxed them. He ran around 
to the front and pleaded with them. But to 
no avail. The load was too heavy. 

Then a very wonderful thing happened. 





























A young man walking along the street saw 
the driver’s trouble and ran over. “I’ll help 
you,” he said, and leaned a shoulder against 
the back of the wagon. Two well-dressed 
girls joined him. 

And at that moment a distinguished- 
looking gentleman walked over the top of 
the hill, dressed in silk top hat and spotless 
white gloves. To add the final touch of dig- 
nity he was twirling in his hand a perfectly 
rolled umbrella. 

Suddenly his eye, too, caught sight of the 
stranded coal wagon. At once he thre 
down his umbrella and sprinted over. 7 
pressed those clean, white gloves against 
the back and began to push with the others. 

Then another young man, looking most 
important as he hurried up the hill with a 
message from one of London’s larger banks, 
observed the coal driver’s plight. He for- 
got his pride and ran over to assist. 

A taxi driver, coming up the hill right 
then suddenly screeched his cab to a halt, 
jumped from the driver’s seat, and ran to 
join the crowd. Three more girls came. 

And a street vendor, pushing his barrow 
along a side road saw the commotion and 
promptly parked his barrow. “I do believe 
that coal driver needs help,” he muttered, 
breaking into a run. 

Together those willing helpers pushed. 
And the horses, encouraged, began to pull 
again. The wagon moved slightly, then 
forward it crept, slowly, steadily up and 
onward and over the top. 

The driver jumped up to the seat and 
waved a cheery Thank you. 

The street vendor went back to sell his 
wares. The taxi driver walked to his cab 
and began looking for passengers again. 
The young man from the bank remembered 
his important message and ran, now, to 
make up for lost time. The distinguished- 
looking gentleman tried delicately to brush 
off the coal dust from his no-longer-spot- 
less gloves and looked around for his um- 
brella. The girls walked on their way, 
chattering and gossiping as before. 

But for all of them a bright new happi, 
ness had come into the day. For they a® 
taken a few minutes to help someone in 
need. 

Your friend, 


a Wrxisel 








JIM’S SUBSTITUTE 


By ELVA B. 


pa know you will get a beating, don’t 
you?” The man looked straight into the 
eyes of Mr. George Brown, the new school- 
teacher who was standing before him. 

Mr. Brown squared his shoulders, seem- 
ing to add another inch to his five feet 
ten. The man who had asked the question 
was the president of a school board in 
the hills of Virginia. 

“It will be an awful beating!” the presi- 
dent went on. “Every teacher we have had 
for years has had to take it.” 


“I’m sorry | stole your dinner,” said Jim. “I'll 


GARDNER 


“Til risk it, sir,” the new teacher replied. 

George Brown had come to fill the va- 
cancy created when a teacher had left be- 
cause the behavior of the students had be- 
come too rough for him. And now he 
stood at the table that served as a desk in 
the front of the room and looked the stu- 
dents straight in the eyes. 

Hank Landeen, a husky boy of eight- 
een, whispered to the boy across the aisle, 
“I won't need any help. I can lick him 
myself.” To page 19 


love you till | die for taking my beating for me.” 
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TALES FROM ALASKA 





An abandoned village, the 
Adventist church, and the 


MYSTERY AT KULUKAK wei 


By JAN S. DOWARD 


Ww” up in southwestern Alaska, hidden 
in a corner of Kulukak Bay, a remote 
little Eskimo village is gradually falling to 
pieces. I should say that it used to be a 
village, for today the maps mark Kulukak, 
abandoned. There is nothing there now but 
a few old dwellings. Once it was a thriving 
Eskimo community. What happened? Why 
was Kulukak abandoned? What strange 
connection does this ghost town have with 
Seventh-day Adventists? 

It all began several years ago on a bitterly 
cold March day just before the spring 
breakup. The wind was howling over the 
vast wasteland beyond the village and 
sweeping a blizzard across Kulukak Bay 
toward the settlement, blinding all eyes 
from the scene on the ice. 

There, far out on the bay, the village 
schoolteacher was heading for home with 
his team of dogs. Bending forward and 
urging his dogs along, the teacher fairly 
flew across the dangerous passage. A few 
more miles and he would be back, back 
to the shore and the warmth of the village 
house. 

“It won't be long now,” he thought to 
himself. And cracking his whip above the 
team he cried, “Mush, you Malemutes, 
mush!” The wind tore the words from his 
lips and muffled them in the angry howl of 
the blizzard. All nature seemed in a frenzy 
that fateful day, never to be forgotten by 
the folks of Kulukak. 


Suddenly the ice gave way beneath the 
teacher, and he and his dogs plunged into 
a gaping hole. They had struck what is 
known in Alaska as rotten ice and were 
floundering far from shore. The entire team 
were thrashing and splashing in a frantic 
effort to find something firm for their feet. 
Dogs tangled in the traces as they fought 
to keep their heads above water. Desper- 
ately the man struggled with the dogs. 
Clamoring and clawing in the ever-widen- 
ing hole, man and dogs frantically sought 
to escape the cold waters of Kulukak Bay. 

“Help! Help me!” cried the man. But 
none could hear. None could discern trou- 
ble on the bay. The screeching wind and 
fury obliterated every object and drowned 
every Cry. 

In a desperate effort, the man drew away 
from the dogs and managed at last to pull 
himself up on an ice shelf. Panting from 
exertion, he stood for a moment and looked 
down at his dogs still floundering in the 
water. 

Then sudden panic seized him. Forget- 
ting all precautions against crossing the 
ice on foot, he left his dogs in the water 
and ran toward the village, little realizing 


low-zero wind gripped him in its clutc 
His body was found next day on the icé, 
frozen solid by the blast. 

News of the schoolteacher’s death passed 
from mouth to mouth rapidly, and in a mat- 


that this was his last effort. The cen 
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ter of hours the men had brought his body 
to the schoolhouse. Tearfully the wife of the 
teacher instructed them to place it in the 
adjoining room to thaw. It was a tragic hour. 
Eskimos are not given to much display of 
emotions, but they did miss their teacher 
and wanted to comfort his mourning wife. 
The schoolroom became crowded with vil- 
lagers that had come to sit with the widow 
until the body thawed. 

It was while they were gathered in the 


GQ]ouree ves that it happened. At first the 


und was not noticed by all, but suddenly 
the conversation and the jabbering in the 
native dialect ceased. Every eye looked to- 
ward the adjoining room where the body 
lay. Not a person moved or stirred from 
his place. Hearts pounded against chests 
gone cold with fear. Even the breathing 
seemed to stop as everyone, young and old, 
listened. 

There it was again—a dull thud and the 
creaking of boards. Right in the next room! 
Fear gripped the hearts of those poor, super- 
stitious natives. Without doubt, the body 


of their dead teacher had 
come to life! In a moment 
they were at the door, run- 
ning for their lives. Packing 
up, they left Kulukak for 
good. The poor wife went 
stark raving mad as her husband’s body 
thawed and flexed in the heat of the room. 
And it wasn’t long until every soul—man, 
woman, child, and dog—had abandoned Ku- 
lukak. It was too much, and in the fear and 
dread of it all, Kulukak became a ghost town 
overnight. 

Some time later, the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists of Dillingham and Aleknagik ar- 
rived. There was nothing in the town but 
the empty buildings and the schoolhouse. 
Needing material for a church school, they 
tore down the abandoned schoolhouse and 
rebuilt it in Togiak. Today if you visit 
Alaska you will see that same building, a 
silent witness to the tragedy of Kulukak. 

But the greatest tragedy is not the loss 
of the village itself, nor the death of the 

To page 19 





“Mush, you Malemutes, mush!” the schoolteacher cried as he cracked his whip above the dog team. 
But the storm swept the words from his mouth and they were lost in the shrieking of the blizzard. 
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A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED 
# 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 





CHAPTER THREE: UNWELCOME VISITORS 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR: 


Saksee would have nothing to do with the strange 
new religion Rajin had brought to Singing Water. At 
oe advice of Kooning, the witch doctor, he left Sing- 

ing Water and returned to his father, Pakoo, in the 

~~ of Broken Light, five miles away. But he could 
an keep his mind from thinking of Rajin’s God. Soon 
after his return, a feast was held in his honor. At the 
end, the chief fought with his son, Jawab, throwing 
him to the ground so that his leg protruded from his 
side at a grotesque angle. Then the chief, full of rice 
wine, slept. 


ON the trampled grass in the moonlight 
lay the chief, near his son Jawab with 
his terribly injured leg. The women gath- 
ered round to wail and grieve. They all 
knew that Jawab was the only child of his 
old parents. He was the youngest of seven 
children, but all the others had died in 
babyhood. Now he had been gravely in- 
jured by his father in a drunken fight. 

Kooning and Pakoo looked at each other. 
They had been drinking too, but not so 
much as the others and they realized what 
a terrible thing had happened. 

“Now, what shall we do?” Pakoo, asked 
the witch doctor. 

Kooning twisted his hands together in a 
frenzy of worry and fright. “He can never 
walk again!” the old witch man whispered. 
“It is the anger of the spirits. He can 
never be chief! Whoever saw a chief with 
his leg sticking out like that?” 

The young man moved in his drunken 
stupor. His breath came in dry snores and 
he moaned with every movement of his 
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chest. With Saksee’s help the men moved 
him to his father’s house, which was only a 
short distance away and near to the hut 
of Pakoo. There they laid him on a mat. 
Saksee was left alone with Jawab for a 
moment while the two men went to drag in 
the old chief. 

The boy stood looking down at Jawab. 
A strange thought crossed his mind. What 
about the God of Rajin? Could He help 
people with a trouble like this? No one 
in the village of Broken Light knew what 
to do. God God The thought of 
God frightened him. Where had it come 
from? He felt sickness rising again in his 
stomach. It must be almost morning. The 
eastern mountain was showing a faint glow. 

When Pakoo and Kooning had dragged 
the chief to his mat in the same room 
they came to stare down at Jawab. Then 
Kooning hurried out the door, to fetch his 
charms. 

“Father!” Saksee took hold of Pakoo’s 
hand. It was cold and shaking. 

“Father—Father!” the words came u 
forced out of his unwilling throat. “The 
teacher, Rajin, at Singing Water—he might 
know what to do!” 

Pakoo looked at his son. Then he turned 
to see if Kooning were perhaps lingering 
at the door. The trembling man fixed his 
clouded eyes on the lad. “You have been 
home two days and already you want to 
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send for the God teacher.” There was anger 
in his face. 

“I don’t want to! I don’t want to!” Saksee 
insisted. “I feel sorry for Jawab! It’s hurting 
him so much! How can his leg get better 
if it is not put back into place?” 

Pakoo did not answer and in a minute 
Kooning came into the room. In one 
hand he carried a dried crocodile; in the 
other, a bag of charms. His face was dark 
with fury. “What's this you say? That leg 
will go back in place by itself! I tell you, 

will go back! We will not have that 

acher coming to this village and spoiling 
all our pleasures the way he has done in 
Singing Water!” 

The chief's wife had called all her rela- 
tives. A crowd was beginning to gather. 
Saksee felt faint and ill. He slipped out 
the door and ran to his father’s hut and 
threw himself on his sleeping mat. When 
he awoke it was broad daylight. The sun 
was half way to the zenith and he heard 
voices outside—voices he recognized. He 
leaped from his mat and hurried out. Uncle 
Sobat and Rajin stood there in the hot sun- 
shine and his father was talking with them. 
Saksee was too amazed to speak. He tried 
to remember what he had done early this 
morning. What had he done? His heart 
pounded with excitement. His hair prickled. 
He had—oh, yes, he had suggested that 


Rajin be called for Jawab. 
Yet no one had called him. 

“Who called you?” Pakoo 
was asking in a severe voice. 
“Why did you come? 

“No one called us,” Uncle 
Sobat answered. “All last night I couldn’t 
sleep.” He laid his hand on his brother's 
shoulder. “I felt concerned about Saksee. He 
got such a late start, I wondered if he had 
reached home all right. I thought maybe one 
of you might be sick. I asked Rajin to come 
with me.” 

Pakoo was still sullen. “You can see for 
yourself that we are both well z 

Then a sound came from the chief's 
house, a groan of agony. The two men 
started and looked toward the hut. 

“Who's that?” Rajin asked with an ex- 
pression of alarm and sympathy on his 
face. 

Pakoo said nothing and Saskee dug his 
toes into the grassy sod and looked down 
at them. 

“Is someone sick in the chief's house?” 
Uncle Sobat gave his brother a little shake. 
“Tell me, is the chief down with fever 
again?” 

“It is Jawab, the chief's son.” Saksee 
found his voice at last, and looked straight 
into the eyes of the teacher. “He had a 
fight with his father early this morning be- 








Jawab felt greatly relieved when a stranger came and pulled his leg back in place and applied a 
bamboo splint. He was greatly amazed when Saksee came in and told him who the stranger was. 
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fore daylight and his leg is very badly hurt.” 

“But that’s impossible!” Uncle Sobat ex- 
claimed. “The chief almost worships his 
son. He wouldn’t hurt him for anything! 
Come, tell me the truth!” 

“They had been drinking quite a lot,” 
Pakoo began to explain. “The chief is still 
drunk. He doesn’t know yet/ that his son 
is hurt.” 
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STORM 


By ADELAIDE PARKER 


The drifts are deep with snow piled high, 
The storm clouds hover in the sky; 


The air is still and full of threat, 
The hens are glum and cold and wet. 


They huddle close in the chicken pen 
And go to roost with heads tucked in; 


It's time to gather all the stock, 
To check each shutter, door and lock. 


A storm is close; the wind will blow 
And shriek and howl and drive the snow; 


We'll stay inside the whole day long 
Where the walls are stout and the roof 
is strong! 


EEE 


“Come, let’s go and see what's wrong!” 
Uncle Sobat led the way to the chief's house 
with Rajin following him. Pakoo and Saksee 
lagged behind a little. They had just seen 
Kooning come out of his own door and 
he was hurrying toward them with a look 
of astonishment and anger on his face. 
The teacher and Uncle Sobat had not noticed 
him, but were already calling in front of 
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the chief's door. The chief's wife let them 
in, her eyes swollen with crying. 

Kooning came down on Pakoo and Sak- 
see like an angry bee. “What are they here 
for?” he screamed. “Who called them?” 
He waved his arms and spat in his rage. 
“How dare they bring their magic to this 
village?” 

“Wait!” Pakoo took hold of the witch 
doctor's arm. “You are too quickly angry. 
No one called them. They just happened 
to come. They wanted to find out if Sakse 
got home all right. They didn’t know abo 
the chief's son until just now, when the 
heard him moaning.” 

The small man jerked away from Pakoo’s 
grasp and ran into the chief's house. The 
other two followed him, Saksee wonder- 
ing what Rajin would do now. His mind 
was a whirl of wild thoughts. Had he 
really called the teacher? Early this morn- 
ing when his heart had turned to the God 
of heaven and he spoke His name—had 
God been listening? Was that the reason 
Uncle Sobat could not sleep? Was God 
letting him know that there was trouble 
in the village of Broken Light? He felt 
as guilty as though he had made the long 
journey to Singing Water and called the 
teacher with his own voice. 

Uncle Sobat and the teacher were kneel- 
ing by the mat where Jawab lay writhing 
and moaning. 

“This is a dislocation of the hip,” Rajin 
said. “How many hours since he was 
hurt?” He looked at Pakoo. 

Kooning screamed in fury. “You may 
go, now!” He looked at Rajin with hatred 
in his eyes, his long yellow teeth clicking 
together. “Go! Go! We have no need for 
your medicine in this village.” 

The noise of shouting roused the old 
chief, and he stirred in his sleep. He 
stopped snoring, sat up on his mat, and 
rubbed his eyes with his big hands. Then 
he saw his son. He saw the leg sticking 
out at his side. He heard the young man’s 


face. “What?” he muttered with a thi 
tongue. “What's the matter?” He staggere 
to his feet. “How did he get hurt?” 

“The two of you had a fight early this 
morning and you threw him on _ the 
ground,” Pakoo said without mercy. 

At this Kooning began to dance about 
the floor in a frenzy of anger, swinging 
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groans. A look of horror crossed his “i 
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| ee lamprey is one of the most peculiar 
fishes of the sea. If you should see one 
swimming along just under the surface of 
the water you might think it was a sub- 
marine, for that is just what it looks like. 
It even has a row of portholes down each 
side of its body. 

These portholes, usually seven on each 
side, are used for breathing. 

The sea lamprey, which lives in the Great 
Lakes, is a large, very destructive creature, 
growing up to three feet long. It kills 
many hundreds of fish during its lifetime 
of eight to twelve years. It is called a par- 
asite because it attaches itself to another 
fish and feeds on that fish until the fish is 
dead. 

In order to eat its food this way, the 
lamprey has a special mouth which is as 
big around as its body. Inside it is shaped 
like a funnel and lined with hundreds of 
sharp teeth. Even the thick, heavy tongue 
is covered with teeth. The mouth has a 
smooth, flattened lip going all the way 
around it. In the back part of the mouth 
where the throat begins there is a special 
valve that closes the opening. 

When the lamprey is hungry, it picks 
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The Fish With Portholes 


out a good-sized lake trout or whitefish, 
swims up beside it and attaches itself to 
the fish’s belly by placing its round, open 
mouth against the other fish. Then it closes 
its special valve and sucks the water out 
of its mouth, causing it to stick so tight 
to its meal that no amount of twisting, 
or fast swimming can break it loose. 

Now the lamprey’s tongue begins to rub 
up and down against the other fish’s skin. 
In just a short while the teeth on the tongue 
wear a hole right through to the fish’s in- 
sides. Then the lamprey sucks out all the 
fish's vital organs and leaves it dead. The 
lamprey has had its meal. 

A single female lamprey lays at one 
time as many as 230,000 eggs. Since the 
young lampreys live in the bottom mud 
where few enemies can go, many of them 
grow up and live to a ripe old age. In 
many places the lamprey has multiplied so 
fast that it is killing off all the other fish. 

The lamprey is just like sin. Sin eats 
right to a person’s insides and destroys his 
soul and finally kills him forever. The only 
way to stop sin is to keep it from eating 
its way into our minds and hearts by put- 
ting on the heavy armor of Bible truth. 


JOHN A. DAVIDSON, ARTIST 
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PATHFINDER 


MEEKER EGE 


JMV'S CLIMB HIGHEST MOUNTAIN 


By HERBERT FORD 


ge Junior girls recently climbed the 
highest mountain in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Mount San Grogonio rears its lofty head 
11,485 feet into the California sky. It is 
about twenty miles from Cedar Falls 
Camp where hundreds of boys and girls go 
each summer for the best time of their 
lives. 

Starting on a Wednesday afternoon the 
girls, led by Elder Henry T. Bergh, South- 
ern California Conference MV secretary, 
set their heavy packs on their backs and 
started up the trail to Dollar Lake to estab- 
lish camp for the night. 

At daybreak everyone “rolled out” for a 





1. “Hoist packs!” says the leader. The climb is on. 





2. The girls start out bravely, close together. 


pancake breakfast and the start of the big 
hike up the mountain. 

Once on the top the girls took a pano- 
ramic look at the great sweep of southern 
California that lay thousands of feet below. 
Westward one could see all the way to 
Los Angeles nearly a hundred miles away. 

Then at just after noon, the party started 
down the trail. By two-thirty the weary 
girls were back at Dollar Lake with a good 
lunch prepared by those who had stayed in 
camp. 

Camping, with its hikes, swims, crafts, 
and good Christian fun, can be one of the 
best times in your life too. Be sure you 
are at summer camp next year! 


\ 
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3. But half way to 





Dollar Lake a rest feels so good! 








9. They’re on the top at last, 11,485 feet up! 
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When it might mean losing 


his new bicycle, should Marc 


MAk¢ paused for a moment before the 
store window and looked in. It was 
something a fellow could be proud of. It 
was downright handsome. And probably the 
best one in town. 

But it wasn’t one of those fancy, fragile 
jobs; it was solidly built. It would take a 
lot of wear and tear. And it would help a 
lot if he got the newspaper job. 

Marc was not aware of the smile that 
crept across his face as he looked at the 
bike in the window. But he was aware of the 
excitement that grew within him every time 
he saw it. 

It wouldn’t be long now before he owned 
it, he thought. The price was sixty-nine dol- 
lars. A lot of money. An awful lor. But he 
and his dad had talked it over the other day 
and had decided that it was better in the 
long run to buy a good bike that would last 
a long while, than a used one that might start 
breaking down right away. 

Marc's smile turned into a grin. Then 
he pulled himself away from the window and 
continued on down the street to the corner. 
He glanced up at the sign over the grocery 
store: CLARKSON CORNER GROCERY. 
He walked in, pulling a scrap of paper out 
of his pocket as he went. 

Let’s see, there were two quarts of milk, 
a head of lettuce, and 

Suddenly he stopped and stared. Then he 
glanced up quickly. No one had noticed 
it but him. He bent over and picked it up. 
A five-dollar bill. 

It didn’t take him long to figure out how 
it had got there. He was very near the 
cash register; obviously, the bill had fallen 
to the floor unnoticed, and perhaps a draft 
of air had slid it across the aisle to the spot 
where he had found it. 
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REPORT A THIE 


Five dollars. That would bring his total for 
the bike to forty-six dollars. Boy! But 

“Can I help you?” 

Marc looked up, startled. “Oh. Hi. I, er, 
just wanted a ” He glanced at the list, “a 
head of lettuce.” 

The man smiled. He probably was Mr. 
Clarkson. He pointed toward the back of the 
store. 

“Oh, sure. I'll, I'll just pick one out,” 
Marc said, nervously. He fingered the five- 
dollar bill crumpled in the 
palm of his right hand. 

A head of lettuce. He 
picked up the first one 
he saw. He put it in the 
small wire cart and added 
the two quarts of milk. 

And the pound of marga- 
rine. Then he pushed the 
cart before him to the 








counter. 
Marc waited while Mr. 
Clarkson rang up each 


item, punching quickly the 
keys of the cash register. 

“Eighty-five cents,” Mr. 
Clarkson said. 

Marc started to hand 
him the five-dollar bill, 
stopped, took the one-dol- 
lar bill he had brought 
with him, from his pocket, 
and handed it to Mr. Clark- 
son. Mr. Clarkson made 
change. 

A dime and a nickel. 


Marc stopped and stared. There 
was a five-dollar bill lying on 
the floor of the grocery store. 



















HIEF? 





eS. TOMMY TUCKER 


The groceries in the sack. Mr. Clarkson 
smiled at him. He reached for the sack, 
stopped, his gaze rising. He met Mr. Clark- 
son’s pale blue eyes. Slowly the smile faded 
on Mr. Clarkson’s face. “Is something 
wrong?” he asked. 

Marc swallowed. Bike or no bike, he had 
to be honest. “Yes,” he said quickly, chop- 
ping off his words sharply. “This—this five 
dollars is yours. I found it here. On the 
floor. Over there.” 


He laid the five-dollar bill down quickly, 
picked up the sack of groceries, turned 
and started toward the door. He was open- 
ing it when Mr. Clarkson spoke: “Just a 
minute.” 

Marc turned, frowning. 

“I owe you some thanks.” Mr. Clarkson 
was looking through the cash. “You're 
right. I did drop this. At least I'd guess 
that there was about five dollars missing 
from the cash.” 

Marc said nothing. 

“By the way, what’s your name?” 

“Marc. Marc Richardson.” 

“Well, thanks, Marc.” 

“Sure.” 

Marc turned toward the door. Mr. Clark- 
son spoke: “Say, by the way, this was very 
honest of you.” 

Marc glanced back. 

“Are you by any chance, er, looking for a 
job?” 

Marc frowned, puzzled. “Well, I was 
hoping. he began. “What do you 
mean?” 

Mr. Clarkson smiled. “I’ve been thinking 
for some time about getting help. Bad 




























































































heart. Wife’s always after me to get some 
help. Long hours, keeping this little store 
open. So——” 

“Bu ” 

Mr. Clarkson smiled. “I could use you 
during Christmas vacation. It starts in a 
couple days, doesn’t it?” 

Marc nodded unnecessarily. 

“Then if that works out, there may be a 
chance that I could use you, say an hour, 
maybe two, after school three, four times a 
week—and maybe on Sundays.” 

Marc was grinning. “Boy, that’d be swell, 
Mr. Clarkson. I mean, you see, I’ve been 
saving my money for a bike, and it’s pretty 
slow. I don’t earn much—but a real job!” 

“See you next Monday?” 

“All right.” 

“About eight o'clock then; as for pay I 
think seventy-five cents an hour F 

“Seventy-five an hour!” 

“It’s hard work.” 

“But I only made fifty cents an hour for 
mowing lawns ’ Marc began, aston- 
ished. 

Mr. Clarkson grinned. “I think you'll be 
worth it.” 

Outside Marc felt funny. It had all hap- 
pened so fast. Suddenly he discovered he 
was running. And he ran all the way home, 
nearly dropping the sack of groceries several 
times. 

Monday morning. Marc had just opened 
the shipment of tomato juice and was 
stacking the cans on the shelf at the 
rear of the store when Mr. Clarkson said 
to him, “I’m pretty busy right now with 
Mrs. Robert's order. Why don’t you take 
care of those kids waiting there? You can 
use the cash register.” 

Marc looked up in surprise, then hur- 
ried toward the checking stand. It was the 
first time he’d waited on a customer. “Oh, 
hi,” he said when he saw Pep Wilson, a 
classmate, and Pep’s sister Mary. 

“Hey, when did you start working here?” 
Pep asked. 

“Just started. Friday afternoon Mr. Clark- 
son said I could have the job. I'm saving 
for a bike. It'll sure work out great being able 
to earn some money like this!” 

“T'll say,” Pep grinned. “Boy, I'd like to 
get a job.” 

Marc looked at the items on the counter 
and tried to hide his own excitement as he 
rang up the sale. He made change, con- 
scious of Pep’s and Mary’s eyes on him. 
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When he handed Pep the change, Pep said: 
“What's that you said about a bike?” 

“I'm going to get one so I can go to 
Pathfinders and stuff. And then maybe I 
can get a newspaper route, but with this 
job, I’m not so sure about that.” 

“That's what my dad sells.” 

“Bikes?” Marc was surprised. 

“Sure. He owns the store down the 
street.” 

“He does! Why, that’s the one that has 
the bike I like a lot. The one that cos 
sixty-nine dollars.” 7 

“That’s a good bike,” Pep said. Then he 
added: “I can’t say for certain of course, 
but if you, well, asked my dad, and told 
him about why you wanted the bike, he 
might let you have it for less.” 

“You think so?” Marc felt his heart 
pounding. 

Pep grinned. “I don’t know. But it’s 
worth asking him.” 

Marc glanced down suddenly. Out of the 
corner of his eye he thought he saw Mary 
pick up a package of gum and slip it into 
her coat pocket. But that was silly, he told 
himself. Looking up, he said: “That'd be 
great. Boy, sixty-nine dollars seems a long 
way off.” 

“Why not stop by at our house tonight at 
seven and ask my dad. We live right be- 
hind the store.” 

“Great.” 

“Okay. See you at seven.” 

Pep picked up the package of groceries. 
Mary followed wordlessly out of the store. 

Marc stared after them. Boy, it seemed 
like everything was going great. How could 
he ask for more? A job, and maybe the 
bike sooner, and everything 

“Hey—you daydreaming?” Mr. Clark- 
son’s voice came from the back of the 
store. 

Marc turned, grinning. 
he admitted. 

Mr. Clarkson laughed. “Can’t have any 
of that.” 

And then the two got busy. There wer | 
four orders to fill. = 





Fraid I was,” 


The house was quiet, and the room be- 
fore them was dark except for the light 
burning in the corner. Seated in a deep 
and comfortable-looking chair was Mr. Wil- 
son, Pep’s father, reading a book. 

“My dad’s always studying,’ Pep whis- 
pered. 
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“Maybe we shouldn’t disturb him——” 
Marc suggested. 

“No, he won't mind. Not when he knows 
how important it is,’ Pep said. 

The clock in the hall rang softly seven 
times. “I came a little early,’ Marc said. 

“Dad?” 

Mr. Wilson looked up. “Yes?” 

“Dad, this is Marc Richardson.” 

Pep explained the situation with Marc 
adding details. Mr. Wilson was smiling. 
riend.” He smiled. “Like the sixty-nine 
dollar one?” 

Marc nodded. “It’s great.” 

“It is a good bike.” Mr. Wilson took a 
pencil stub from his breast pocket and 
started figuring on the back of an en- 
velope. “How does fifty-four dollars strike 
you?” he asked, smiling. 

Marc felt his heart pounding with ex- 
citement. “It’s a striking success,” he said, 
grinning. “Thanks!” 

“Well, glad to do you a favor,” Mr. Wil- 
son said. Then he added, seriously, “We 
aren't Seventh-day Adventists, of course. 
But Pep, since he goes to your school, has 
attended Pathfinders some. I’m all for it.” 

When Marc left, he walked home, the 
excitement increasing by the minute. Every- 
thing was really going great! 

Marc had a funny feeling about Mary. 
The following day he could have sworn 
that she stole some gum, and possibly a 
candy bar. And the next day she stayed 
for a long time by the candy and gum 
rack. Each time she came in it seemed to 
Marc that she was taking something. But 
he could never be positive, for he had a 
lot of work to do, and no time to stand 
and watch her. 

At the end of the first week Mr. Clark- 
son paid him. He now had nearly fifty 
dollars. Just four dollars more and the bike 
would be his. 

Christmas came on Sunday that year. And 
with his gifts, Monday morning he had the 
fifty-four dollars. It was hard to work Mon- 
day, and everything seemed to remind him 
that that evening he would be able to buy 
his bike. It was all he could do to force 
himself to stay at the store and do his job 
right. 

But about ten o'clock something hap- 
pened that made him forget all about the 
bike. Mary came into the store, all dressed 


up. 


Qin I don’t see why I can’t help out a 


“See, Marc? I got all these things for 
Christmas!” 

Marc smiled. “That's a pretty coat.” 

Mary nodded and turned around, copy- 
ing the models she'd seen on television. 

Marc grinned. “You had a wonderful 
Christmas—now what can I do for you?” 

Mary pulled a list out of one pocket of 
her coat. “Here,” she said. 

Marc began to get the things that Mary’s 
mother had written on the list. It took 
him several minutes and when he returned 
to the checking stand with the cart of 
groceries, he began ringing them up im- 
mediately. It was only as he began to put 
them into sacks that he noticed the pockets 
of Mary’s coat. 

He was positive. There was no ques- 
tion about it, not a bit. When Mary had 
turned around, showing off her coat, there 
had been nothing in the pockets. Now each 
pocket bulged. 

Marc glanced quickly at the candy and 
gum rack. Sure enough, the boxes of gum 
he'd filled just that morning were now half 
empty. And he guessed maybe four candy 
bars were missing. 

“Mary——” he began. 

She smiled sweetly at him, and pulled 
some money out of her pocket. “Mother 
said this would be enough,” she said. 

Mr. Clarkson went out of the back door, 
and Marc heard it slam behind him. Sud- 
denly he felt helpless. What should he do? 

“Isn’t it enough money?” Mary asked, 
still holding the bills in her hand. 

“Huh? Oh, er, yes. That’s enough. Too 
much. Here—you have some change com- 
ing.” 

He decided what to do: he would sit 
down and simply talk to her. When she 
admitted she stole the bars of candy and 
the gum, he would have her put them back, 
and maybe in the future she wouldn’t steal 
any more. 

“Wait a minute, Mary,” he said when 
she started to leave. 

“What’s wrong, Marc?” she asked. 

“Look, Mary ” he began. But sud- 
denly thoughts flashed through his mind. 
He couldn’t accuse her of stealing—if he 
did, she’d probably start crying and run 
home and tell her parents. And after Mr. 
Wilson and Pep had been so nice to him, 
he couldn’t hurt them. And, more prac- 
tically, if he did, probably Pep’s father 
wouldn’t let him have the bike so cheap. 
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“Nothing, Mary,” he said. 

“Oh. Well, good-by,” she said. 

“Good-by,” he said, and was lost in 
thought as he watched her walk out of the 
store and start down the street. He was 
sure she had stolen. Even surer than he had 
been a moment before. Yet 

He got another carton of gum from the 
back of the store, ripped off the outside 
cover, and began to place it on the display 
rack when Mr. Clarkson walked back into 
the store. 

“Sell a lot of gum?” he asked casually. 

“Er, no, it was just kind of empty,” Marc 
said, feeling nervous. 








Mr. Clarkson stopped beside him. 
“Empty? But you just filled it this morning, 
didn’t you?” 

“Well, yes, but r 


There was a pause. “Well, did you or 
didn’t you sell a lot of gum then?” Mr. 
Clarkson asked. 

“I didn’t sell any, ah, that is ” Marc 
stumbled about, trying to think of some- 
thing sensible to say. 

Mr. Clarkson was leaning against a pile 
of boxes. “Look, Marc, remember that first 
day when you came in the store, and the 
five-dollar bill?” 

Marc nodded, busying himself with the 
display and not looking at Mr. Clarkson. 

“You know why I gave you this job? Be- 
cause you were honest. I hate dishonesty, 
Marc. I hate it from the bottom of my 
heart. I hate it through and through. And 
I didn’t want to hire just anyone. I hired 
you because you were honest. I wanted 
someone I could trust: not someone I'd 
have to watch like a hawk all the time. 
When you told me you were a Seventh-day 
Adventist, as far as I was concerned that 
cinched it. I knew you were the boy for 
the job. But there’s something wrong, Marc: 
you know as well as I do that both candy 
and gum are disappearing. What I want to 
know is what's happening to it. You know, 
I’m sure of it. Tell me.” 

Marc looked up then. Briefly he saw 
Mr. Clarkson’s eyes. Then he looked away. 
What could he do? He felt sweat break 
out on his forehead as he searched for 
something to say. 

He stared at the rack before him, let- 
ting the neatly stacked packages of gum 
and the colorful candy bar wrappers go out 
of focus for a moment; then he blinked 
and looked at them clearly again. He 
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turned to Mr. Clarkson. “I’m not positive 
just what is wrong,” he said. 

“But you have a pretty good idea,” Mr. 
Clarkson stated. 

“Well, I don’t know— I don’t know 
suddenly Marc felt himself growing very 
angry. “I don’t know what's happening to 
your crumby candy bars!” he shouted. 

Mr. Clarkson didn’t move. 

Suddenly Marc had an idea. “I stole them. 
I wanted them and didn’t have the money 
to pay for them, so,” he lied, “I stole them, 
I'm sorry. I'll pay you for them. All 
them.” 

“But you just said you didn’t have the 
money to buy them,” Mr. Clarkson said. 

“Well, I meant th ig 

Mr. Clarkson cut him short: “Just what 
do you mean, Marc? Don’t you see that 
you're wasting time for both of us? Don’t 
try to tell me some story, tell me the 
truth: what is really wrong?” 

Marc stared at the floor. He had no right 
not to tell Mr. Clarkson. After all, the candy 
and gum were being stolen and it was Mr. 
Clarkson’s. 

“O.K.,” he said simply. Then he told 
him, telling him all about wanting the bike 
and about wanting to talk to Mary that 
morning. “But I just couldn’t accuse her. I, 
well—I was afraid to because I thought I 
couldn’t get the bike if I did. I mean at 
the lower price.” 

Mr. Clarkson listened without a word. 
Then he smiled kindly. “I understand, 
Marc. It wasn’t exactly courageous, your 
failure to report this; but it’s understand- 
able.” 

' “What shall I do?” Marc asked. 

Mr. Clarkson thought for a moment. “I’m 
going to let you handle this, all by your- 
self, Marc. I think you'll know what to 











” Marc began. 

“No, I'm leaving it up to you,” Mr. 
Clarkson said, standing up and walking 
toward the front of the store. 

“But I don’t know ” Marc stared afte 
him, bewildered. ‘’ 
It was a difficult thing, but there was 
nothing else to do, Marc thought as he 
walked into the bicycle shop that evening. 

“Hi, Marc.” 

“Hi,” Marc said to Mr. Wilson. 

“Well, come for your bike?” Mr. Wilson 
grinned. 


Marc nodded. “But—but before I buy it, 








I think I should let you know something.” 
“What's that?” Mr. Wilson asked. He 
leaned forward, spreading his hands out 
flat on the counter, waiting, watching Marc 
rather closely. 
y “Well, it’s about Mary. You see, she 
D comes into the store where I work quite 
often.” 
Mr. Wilson nodded. 
Marc continued. “And she, well, I 
y thought I saw her take a package of gum 
. mce, and, er, forget to pay for it. But 
& Ya since then she’s been taking more 
tuff, and today she took quite a lot: eight 
c or nine packages of gum and two or three 
1 candy bars. And ” Marc shrugged, and 
slowly raised his eyes, feeling quite help- 





\ 4 less in an uneasy situation. “Well, I'm sorry, 

it but I had to let you know.” 

t Mr. Wilson was frowning deeply. “Are 

e you certain? Do you know what you're 

. saying, young man?” 

it Marc nodded slowly. “I know,” he said. 

y There was a long moment of silence. 

r. “Well, I guess I've got a problem to solve. 
I've got to find a way to help my daughter 

d understand about stealing.” 

€ “Then—then you believe me?” Marc 

it said. 

I, “Of course.” 

I There was another pause. “Well, didn’t 

at you come in to buy a bike?” Mr. Wilson 
smiled. 

d. “Well, sure, but—but I don’t have the 

d, sixty-nine dollars,” Marc said. 

ir “I thought we agreed on fifty-four,” Mr. 

1- Wilson said. 


Marc looked up then, a smile spreading 
across his face, and when he spoke it was 


n with emotion. “Thanks.” 
f- Mr. Wilson smiled. 
‘0 Marc rode the bike all the way home, 


trying out the gears, the hand brakes, and 
| feeling the elation of the pride of owner- 
fr. ship. 
8 It was on the way to work the following 
morning that Marc decided to try a plan 


c f his. Parking his bike outside the bi- 
«* @:.:. store, he went inside. 

, Mr. Wilson was busy and he had to wait 
i for a moment. When Mr. Wilson looked 
g- up, Marc told him his plan. “Maybe, Mr. 
Wilson, it would help your daughter if she 
went to Sabbath school. I know you said 


mn you weren’t Adventists. Maybe if you sent 
. her to Sabbath school anyway she would 
it, think differently about taking things. And 


besides, she'd enjoy it a whole lot. And 
why don’t you come too—and Mrs. Wilson 
and Pep?” 

Mr. Wilson smiled. “I've never gone to 
church much.” His voice was serious. “And 
I never thought there was much in re- 
ligion. But as I get older and see more, 
I get to thinking sometimes that maybe re- 
ligion is important. I—I never expected to 
be converted by a kid though,” he grinned. 
“But you know, Marc, I think I'll take you 
up on that. I think maybe we'll all go to 
church next Satur—Sabbath.” 

Marc smiled then, and going up the 
street later, the day, though dreary and 
cloudy, seemed sunny, and somehow the 
weather forecast of heavy clouds and rain 
didn’t make much sense to him. 


A Grain of Mustard Seed 
From page 8 


the small dried crocodile and screaming, 
“Go! Go!” He shook his clenched fist in 
Rajin’s face. 

Rajin still knelt by the injured man. He 
raised his eyes and looked at the witch 
doctor. “If the chief wants me to go let 
him command me,” he said. “It is his son 
who is hurt. If his leg is not straightened 
at once it will be impossible to do it. 
Even now it will be difficult.” 

The chief looked at Rajin with anguished 
eyes. “It is 1 who have done this terrible 
thing! It was the wicked spirit in the rice 
wine—the wicked spirit! Can you help us? 
Can you help us?” 

Then Rajin asked Pakoo again, “How 
long ago was he hurt?” 

“It was early this morning, before day- 
light.” 

“Four or five hours ago,” Rajin said, bit- 
ing his lip. “No time to lose. It is swollen 
already. You will have to help me.” 

Kooning stood watching for a moment. 
Now he ran outside the house uttering 
wild shouts and imprecations. 

Rajin looked around at Pakoo and Uncle 
Sobat. “You must help me. It will take 
three or four strong men to do this.” 

The chief's son was conscious now. He 
looked from one face to another with ter- 
ror in his eyes. The pain of the dislocated 
joint was so great he cried out with every 
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breath. Beads of sweat stood out over his 
chest, his neck, his face. 

Rajin took his hand. “My friend, you 
have been badly hurt. Now we are going 
to try to help you. It will cause much pain, 
but it must be done. You want your leg 
to get well, don’t you?” 

The young man nodded his head and 
the teacher spoke again. “Be strong and 
brave and don’t fight against us, even when 
we hurt you. Make yourself as limp and 
loose as you can. That will make it easier.” 

Then Rajin showed Uncle Sobat and 
Pakoo how to take hold of Jawab under 
his arms, pulling his shouders away while 
the teacher pulled with all his strength on 
the crooked leg to straighten it. The chief 
stood over his son calling words of en- 
couragement. 

Both Pakoo and Sobat were strong men 
used to carrying heavy burdens on steep 
trails for long hours, yet they braced them- 
selves and pulled with all their strength 
and the chief helped them at last. It took 
the combined efforts of them all. Saksee 
caught hold of Jawab’s good leg and held 
it tightly. The young man tried to be brave 
and patient, but cry after cry of agony 
filled the house and before the leg was 
pulled back into place he became uncon- 
scious again. He lay limp and pale on his 
mat. 

“Now we must splint it so it can’t be 
moved or bent,” the teacher said. “Bring 
me green bamboo.” 

The village people who had crowded into 
the room craned their necks to see what 
the teacher was doing. They were all eager 
to help. Some of them ran for the bamboo. 
The teacher sent others for soft old rags 
and strips of cloth. Rajin cut several strips 
of the green bamboo and smoothed them 
carefully with his knife, then bound them 
into a shell for the leg. It fitted tightly all 
around, and extended from the hip to the 
foot. It was padded wherever it touched 
the flesh. All this took a long time. Kooning 
had not come back. 

Gradually the young man’s face took on 
more color and his breathing came quietly. 
The two visitors from Singing Water pre- 
pared to leave. No one had welcomed them 
to Broken Light. No one had spoken kindly 
to them. Only the chief had said in his 
deep trouble, “Can you help me?” 

For that they had stayed. They had put 
Jawab’s leg back in place. They had not 
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prayed or sung songs or said the name of 
God. They did not need to. Saksee could 
hear it shouted in his mind. God was 
there. God was in the chief's room. God 
was in the path and in the house. This 
teacher brought God wherever he went 
and he left God behind him, too. 

“Keep him quiet for a day or two, then 
prop him up as much as you can with the 
splint on; but he must not try to walk for 
at least a moon and a half—maybe two 
moons. See that you do as I tell you. Other- 
wise he will have much pain and troubl 
Do you understand me?” Rajin said to the 
chief, who sat sobbing beside his son. 

“I will do as you say,” he whispered in a 
broken voice. 

“Feed him well and wash the rest of his 
body with water every day,” the teacher 
said, and the two men started down the 
path out of the village of Broken Light. 

Saksee stood in the door of his father’s 
hut and watched them go. He was glad 
when they disappeared in the lower jungle. 
He felt uncomfortable and sad about the 
whole affair. He wanted time to think about 
it and try to understand. 

Did God really know about the chief's 
son being hurt? Was God there through 
the night while they were dancing and 
drinking? Did God see the fight? Was 
He sorry for the hurt man? Did He hear 
the desire in his own heart for the teacher 
to come? Had He really sent those two up 
the mountain just in time? Who is God 
anyway? Couldn’t a person get away from 
Him? Was God going to come after him 
all the time now? Couldn’t he even think 
without God knowing and answering? 

He felt so troubled he went to bathe 
at the spring. He scrubbed himself vi- 
ciously and let the cool water run over 
his naked body for a long time. 

On his way back from the spring Saksee 
looked in at the chief's house to see how 
Jawab was doing. The old chief was feed- 
ing him rice gruel from a coconut shell. 

“Does it still hurt?” Saksee asked. & 

“Of course it hurts a lot,” Jawab an 
swered in a weak voice, “but nothing like 
it did before the strange young man pulled 
it into place! Who is he anyway?” 

Then Saksee answered in a slow unwilling 
voice, “He is the God teacher from Sing- 
ing Water.” 


(To be continued) 
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Mystery at Kulukak Bay! 
From page 5 


teacher, nor the insanity of his wife, but 
in the unsolved mystery of all Alaska. The 
mystery of when there will be volunteers 
to come to this far-off land and sacrifice 
their contentment, their pleasures, and 
their lives for the spreading of the gospel. 
Who will go to the villages of the North 
and tell the story of Jesus so that these 


Ore people can hear the truth of 


od? Would you like to help solve that 
mystery? 





Jim’s Substitute 
From page 3 


“Good morning, students,’ Mr. Brown 
greeted the group. The response was 
glares, giggles, and malicious glances. 

“I want this to be a good school, but a 

His remarks were interrupted with yell- 
ing from the students. When they quieted 
down Hank shouted, “But what, teacher?” 

“But it won't be a good school unless 
you help me. Perhaps we should have a few 
rules. You tell me what rules we should 
have and I will write them on the black- 
board.” 

One boy called out, “No stealin’!” An- 
other shouted, “On time!” 

In a few minutes there were ten rules 
on the blackboard. 

“These rules will be no good unless there 
is a penalty for breaking them,” said the 
teacher. “What shall we do with the one 
who breaks any of them?” 

“Beat him across the back ten times 
without his coat on,” one of the boys called 
out. 

“That is very severe. Are you ready to 
stand by it?” asked Mr. Brown. 

There was another yell, and Mr. Brown 
said, “School now comes to order.” 





= George Brown had made a wise begin- 


ing in this mountain school. There on the 
board were the boys’ own rules, followed 
by the penalty they had recommended. 
Day after day went by until the cold winds 
of late fall were whipping around the hills. 
School had been in session more than a 
month under the new teacher and he hadn't 
taken the beating that the president of the 
school board had been so sure he would 


get. Then one day in November, Big Tom 
found that his dinner had been stolen. He 
let it be known in loud tones. 

There on the blackboard the first rule 
stood, “No stealing,” and beneath it the 
penalty, “To be beaten ten times across the 
back without his coat on.” 

During the noon recess, during the after- 
noon, and after school, Mr. Brown tried to 
find out who had stolen Big Tom’s dinner. 
The following morning he announced, 
“The thief has been found and he must 
be punished according to your rule—ten 
stripes across the back. Jim, come to my 
desk.” 

A hungry little boy of ten years came 
slowly forward, trembling from head to 
toe. The coat he wore was much too large 
and was fastened up to his neck. 

“Please, sir,’ he pleaded. “You may lick 
me as hard as you like, but please don’t 
make me take my coat off.” 

“Sorry, Jim, you helped make the rules,” 
was Mr. Brown's reply. “Take the coat off.” 

“Please, sir! Don’t make me!” 

“You must!” 

Jim began unfastening the coat. When it 
dropped from his shoulders the teacher saw 
that the boy’s body was bare except for his 
trousers and the two strings over his shoul- 
ders that held up the trousers. His body 
was so thin that his bones seemed to be 
covered only with skin with no flesh be- 
neath. 

To himself Mr. Brown was saying, “How 
can I whip this poor hungry child? But I 
must do something to hold the school to- 
gether.” Aloud he said, “Jim, why aren't 
you wearing a shirt?” 

“My father is dead,” began the boy’s sad 
story. “Mother is very poor. I have only 
one shirt and Mother is washing it today. 
I borrowed my brother’s coat to keep 
warm.” 

Mr. Brown raised the rod slowly, hoping 
that something would prevent him from 
using it on this poor little child of the 
hills. 

At that moment Big Tom jumped to 
his feet and said, “Sir, if you don’t object, 
I will take Jim’s beating for him.” 

Mr. Brown’s hand came slowly down. 
Then to the students he said, “There is a 
law which says that one man can substitute 
for another. Are you agreed?” 

Off came Tom’s coat, but after five hard 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


XI-CALVARY 


(DECEMBER 15) 


MeEMoRY VERSE: “He was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities” 
(Isaiah 53:5). 

SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the lesson texts Matthew 27:45-54; Luke 
23:33-49; John 19:25-27. Read over the memory 
verse and review it each day. 


SUNDAY 





Nailed to the Cross 


Open your Bible to Luke 23. 

With Simon the Cyrenean carrying the cross 
on which Jesus was to die, the procession wound 
its way to the place where Jesus was to be 
crucified. In verse 33 you can find the name of 
the place, and also what the men were called 
who were crucified with Jesus. 

“Arriving at the place of crucifixion, the con- 
demned were bound to the instruments of torture. 
The two thieves wrestled in the hands of those 
who stretched them upon the cross; but the Sav- 
iour made no resistance.”—The Story of Jesus, p. 
141. 

Exhausted and in terrible pain as He was, 
Jesus did not think of His own suffering. His 
mind was on those who persecuted Him and the 
terrible punishment that awaited them. He car- 
ried out His own counsel given two years before 
when, sitting on the Mount of Olives, He had 
said, ‘“‘Love your enemies, . - do good to 
them that hate you, pray for them which despite- 
fully use you” (Matt. 5:44). Find how He did 
this in verse 34, first part. 

Over the cross Pilate had written the words, 
“Jesus of Nazareth the king of the Jews.” This 
made the Jews angry, but Pilate refused to alter 
it, saying, “What I have written I have written” 
(John 19:19-22). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
744, par. 1; p. 745, pars. 1-3. 

THINK—The servant of the Lord wrote, ‘‘When- 
ever we sin, Christ is wounded afresh. For us 
He lifts His pierced hands before the Father’s 
throne, and says, ‘Forgive them; for they know 
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not what they do.’”"—The Story of Jesus, p. 142. 
Pray that you may be kept from wounding 
the Saviour afresh. 


MONDAY 
The Two Thieves 


Open your Bible to Luke 23. 

Many were the taunts and jeers that fell upon 
our Saviour’s ears as He hung on the cross. 

“Thou that destroyest the temple, and build- 
est it in three days, save thyself. If thou be the 
Son of God, come down from the cross,” they 
cried. 

“He saved others; himself he cannot save,” said 
the scribes and elders (Matt. 27:40-42). 

And one of the two thieves that were crucified 
with Him added his insult to those of the others. 
You can find what he said in Luke 23:39. 

But the other thief was different. He had ob- 
served Jesus closely, had noted His patience 
under suffering and insult. He had heard tell 
of His wonderful works and words, and his 
heart softened as he felt the Holy Spirit plead 
with him. He turned and rebuked the other thief. 
“We receive the due reward of our deeds,” he 
said, “but this man hath done nothing amiss” 
(verse 41). 

Then he turned to the Lord Jesus and made an 
earnest, sincere request. Read it in verse 42. 

This was a request that Jesus never refused. 
Tenderly the Saviour replied, “Verily I say unto 
thee, today shalt thou be with me in paradise” 
(verse 43). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
749, par. 3; p. 750, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK of the difference between the two 
thieves. 

Pray that your heart may be receptive to 
God’s pleadings, and not hardened as was the 
heart of the second thief. 


TUESDAY 
Jesus and His Mother 


Open your Bible to John 19. 
Even in His last minutes Jesus’ thoughts were 





for others. He had prayed for His enemies. He 
had given words of hope to a dying man. 

There was another beholder who was much in 
His thoughts—His own widowed mother. John 
had brought her to Calvary and was supporting 
her as she stood bowed with grief at the foot of 
the cross. Jesus looked at her face, marred with 
the grief she felt at the agony of her Son. Find 
the words He spoke to her in verse 26. 

The term, ‘“‘Woman,” was one of greatest re- 
spect. Jesus had always held His mother in 
reverence, and in this last act of consideration He 
addressed her in the most respectful way He 
could. 

He turned from her to the disciple He loved, 
and now read what He said to John in verse 27, 
first part. 

“And from that hour that disciple took her 

nto his own home,” the Bible account tells us 
(verse 27). 

“For nearly thirty years Jesus by His daily 
toil had helped bear the burdens of the home. 
And now, even in His last agony, He remembers 
to provide for His sorrowing, widowed mother. 
The same spirit will be seen in every disciple of 
our Lord. Those who follow Christ will feel that 
it is a part of their religion to respect and pro- 
vide for their parents. From the heart where 
His love is cherished, father and mother will 
never fail of receiving thoughtful care and tender 
sympathy.’’—The Desire of Ages, p. 752. 





For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
751, par. 5. 

THINK of 
mother. 

Pray that you may follow His example in 
showing consideration to your own mother. 


Christ’s thoughtfulness for His 


WEDNESDAY 
“It Is Finished” 


Open your Bible to Matthew 27. 

A great darkness enveloped Jesus. The weight 
of the sins of the whole world was heavy upon 
Him. These sins separated Him from His Father. 
In verse 45 you will find how nature expressed 
her sympathy with our Saviour’s sufferings. 

“The sun shone clearly until midday, when 
suddenly it seemed to be blotted out. All about 
the cross was darkness as deep as the blackest 
midnight. This supernatural darkness lasted fully 
three hours.”’—The Story of Jesus, p. 145. 

Now read verse 46 to find the heartbroken 
words that came from His lips. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon the clear, 
trumpetlike voice of Jesus was heard for the 
last time as He cried, “It is finished” (John 
19:30) and then He uttered His last earthly 
prayer, “Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit” (Luke 23:46). 

Yes, it was indeed finished. In His dying, Jesus 
had finished paying the price for our sins. 
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Jesus felt sad to see His mother weeping at the foot of the cross, and He asked John to look after her. 
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“A light encircled the cross, and the face of 
the Saviour shone with a glory like the sun. He 
then bowed His head upon His breast and died.” 
—The Story of Jesus, p. 146. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
753, pars. 2-4; p. 754, pars. 1, 2. 

TuInkK of the agony Christ must have felt when 
the sins of the world separated Him from His 
Father’s love. 

Pray that you may not regard this great sacri- 
fice lightly, but may accept and value it. 


THURSDAY 


Nature’s Witness to Christ’s Death 


Open your Bible to Matthew 27. 

The Jews had wanted Christ’s death—had 
plotted and pleaded for it, but now that His life 
had been given up, the greatest terror seized 
them. Again the weird darkness covered the 
earth, pierced at intervals with flashes of light- 
ning. A low roar increased in volume and the 
earth shook in a mighty earthquake, while rocks 
split in two and were hurled down the mountain- 
side. 

The priests were in the Temple carrying on 
their routine work when suddenly something 
caused them to turn pale with terror. Find what 
this was in verse 51. 

The veil that had separated the most holy place 
from the holy place was torn from top to bottom 
by an unseen hand, and the most holy place, 
never seen except by the high priest once a year, 
was thrown open for all to see. No longer was 
the earthly sanctuary a sacred place. Christ who 
was represented by this veil, had been torn 
asunder. The tearing of His body had opened the 
way for all. The earthly sacrifices connected with 
the sanctuary were no more needed. 

All Jerusalem was filled with forebodings. 
People looked at one another, asking, ““What do 
these things mean?” Look in verse 54 and find 
what some said. 

People returned silently to their homes, smit- 
ing their breast to show their feelings of fear 
and grief. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
756, pars. 2-4. 

THINK of the anguish the. people who had 
jeered at our Lord must have felt. 

Pray that in the last days you may not share 
that anguish, but may have the joy of knowing 
that you are accepted with your Saviour. 


FRIDAY 


Have you studied your lesson carefully? The 
references are given so that you can look up 
anything you may not be sure of. 

1. What consideration did Jesus show for His 
enemies while He was on the cross? (Luke 
23:34.) 

2. What did Pilate have written over the 
cross? (John 19:19, 21, 22.) 

3. How did one of the two thieves taunt 
Jesus? (Luke 23:39.) 

4. How did the other thief show that he had 
been impressed by Jesus? (Luke 23:40-42.) 





5. What provision did Jesus make for His 
mother? (John 19:26, 27, first part.) 

6. How did John carry out his Lord’s dying 
request? (John 19:27.) 

7. What settled over the earth for three hours 
before Jesus died? (Matt. 27:45.) 

8. What were Christ’s last words to His 
Father? (Luke 23:46.) 

9. What happened in the Temple as Jesus 
gave up His life? (Matt. 27:51.) 

10. How were the people affected by the earth- 
quake, the darkness, and the other occurrences 
of the afternoon? (Matt. 27:54.) 





Jim’s Substitute 
From page 19 


strokes the rod broke. Mr. Brown bowed 
his head in his hands and thought, “How 
can I finish this awful task?” 

When he raised his head he saw that all 
the students were sobbing. Little Jim’ was 
standing in front of Big Tom with both 
arms about his neck. 

“Tom, I am sorry I stole your dinner, 
truly I am. I was very hungry. Tom, I'll 
love you till I die for taking my beating 
for me.” 

Back in the long ago, Jesus knew that 
you and I would break all the rules, and 
that according to the law we would deserve 
severe punishment. But there on _ that 
cross He took the “beating” for us. 

Junior friends of mine, can we do less 
than to tell Him that we are sorry that 
we have broken the rules and that we will 
love Him forever for taking our punish- 
ment for us? 

“Christ was treated as we deserve, that 
we might be treated as He deserves. He 
was condemned for our sins, in which He 
had no share, that we might be justified by 
His righteousness, in which we had no 
share. He suffered the death which was 
ours, that we might receive the life which 
was His. “With His stripes we are healed.’” 
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Bible Games 


BIBLE GROUPS also 
JOHN AND JUDAS GAME 


Here are two fascinating games in one, 
——. an opportunity to learn 
some of the interesting facts about the 
Bible and yet find thoroughgoing pleas- 
ure. The same set of cards serves for 
two different games, both of which 
will help young people find pleasure 


in His holy day. RICE, $1.00 


SPELLING GAME 


A game for Juniors to play with 
younger brothers and _ sisters—these 
thirty sets of twin cards will —— 
instruction and entertainment for very 
young children by making them fa- 
miliar_ wi some common wor 
through association of the words with 
the pictures that portray them. The 
first fifteen sets are for very young 
children, and the last fifteen sets are 
designed for a slightly older group. 


PRICE, $.75 
BIBLE TRUTH GAME 


This little game consisting of 101 
nicely print cards with accompany- 
ing instruction and answer book pro- 
motes interest in Bible facts. Some 
of the questions test the memory; some 
rovoke thought. Profitable for Sab- 


valine PRICE, $1.25 


BIBLE GEOGRAPHY GAME 


sea that lost its tongue, imported 
and twenty worthless 
ns—could you jocate these refer- 
ences in the Bible? This attractively 
rinted card game affords suitable 
Sabbath diversion in finding Bible 


place names. PRICE, $1.00 





FOR JUNIOR YOUTH 


BIBLE “SEEK" GAME 


Here is something new in Bible es 
that will afford many hours of ex- 
citing and aeteed oe | fun. Any num- 
ber up to twenty can play it, but the 
maximum pleasure comes when played 
by from four to eight players. tt tests 
one’s knowledge of Bible characters 
and one’s agility in spelling their 
names. It uses an interesting forfeit 


system. 
PRICE, $1.50 
BIBLE CHARACTERS GAME 


Conducted according to the rules pro- 
vided, it furnishes stimulating rivalry 
in acquiring a wide knowledge of Bi- 
ble personalities and in what books of 
the Bible they may be found. Educa- 
tional and devotional emulation are 
provoked in the family circle or church 
group when played intelligently. 


PRICE, $1.25 
BIBLE BOOKS GAME 


This is a new game cleverly designed 
to teach those who play it how to 
familiarize themselves with the relative 
ositions of the books of the Bible. 
evelops skill in turning quickly to 
any needed Bible text. Printed on 
durable enameled stock, it consists of 
66 cards, one for each book of the 


Bible. 
PRICE, $1.00 


Each game neatly boxed. Purchase a 
complete set of 7 games and save $1.00. 
Regular price, $7.75. Special combina- 
tion price, $6.75. 
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TICO, the COYOTE No. 1-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1956, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 




















1. Two coyotes were wandering through the snow 
on the hills of the Northwestern range country. They 
were mates. The male was larger and heavier than 
the female. 2. The coyote is about the size of a 
collie dog and like it has an intelligent, alert face. 


PUB IED, 
Wee 











4. The preferred way of saying ‘“‘coyote”’ in the West 
is “ky-o-tay,’ but other pronunciations are also 
used. This pair of coyotes had a den in a hidden 
gully. 5. In April, about the time the snow left the 
hills, the female coyote would not allow her mate 





7. Coyote mothers do not allow their young to nurse 
very long. After only two weeks Tico and his broth- 
ers and sisters were weaned. 8. For their first solid 
food the young coyotes were fed on partly digested 
meat their mother coughed up from her stomach. 
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Most hunters and trappers agree that it is smarter 
than a fox and often uncanny. 3. The cry of the 
coyote is an outstanding characteristic. It appears to 
let out a long howl and then bite it off into short 
lengths that quaver and die in the still night air. 


7 a 


¥ 


to enter the den. 6. Soon after this the litter of young 
was born. Some coyotes have as many as nineteen 
pups in a litter, but the six in this family were 
nearer the average number. Tico was one of them 
and he looked much like a woolly little puppy dog. 





This might not be very appetizing to us, but the 
puppies ate and grew rapidly. 9. They were very 
alert and spent much of their time playing and tus- 
sling together outside the den. This was good train- 
ing for when they would catch their own food. 





